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width of not more than a hundred yards, and there
were times when the stream itself could not be seen
even from the r.ailway which hung over it, so deep
had it cut its way into the earth. At one point,
where it rounded a sharp bend, black holes in the
cliff-side marked the entrances to primitive cave-
dwellings* As the train neared Damascus, the
valley widened and became an orchard of every
kind of fruit tree. Through the thickly planted
poplars, gleams of yellow and chestnut showed the
quince and pomegranate, above the belt of green
were rows of vine and mulberry, and high over all
towered the rugged cliffs which mark the boundary
of the desert.
At the mouth of the gorge, in the centre of a
great oasis, lay the city of Damascus, the pearl in
the emerald setting, most beautiful of all the cities
of Islam, save only Fez and Constantinople, It was
a city of running water, every house having its own
fountain or spout fed from the chuckling Abana,
which ran through the middle of the city and made
a refreshing accompaniment to the noise and
clatter of the streets. It was easy to see why
Damascus had such a name among the dwellers in
the desert, and the glimpse I had of it then helped
me five years later to realise their longing for it.
At the club we found Devcy, the consul, who
told us all about the Hauran and advised us to
travel by the newly opened branch line from Deraa
to Bosra-eski-Sham, of which we had not heard.
By great luck we found that the weekly train for
Deraa which connected with this branch was
leaving <c with the sun ** next morning, and decided
to go by it, partly because we had not much time to
$pare> but chiefly because we were anxious to slip